VIOLET GORDON WOODHOUSE
to time inclined to try to persuade her to let her decorative
inclinations run on lines more approved by the cognoscenti.
Then .as now, they adored Picasso, and for several days before
he arrived, one lady who was an old friend of Violet's came to
implore her to remove from her walls certain pictures. These
hung in a small room through which he would have to pass.
She had bought them from an old gentleman, who devoted
that part of his time left to him from his study of the Gothic
ages to a portrayal, in pure, bright, almost encaustic tones of
paint, of sailing ships in full rig against a flat sea, covered, like
a head with curls, with conventional foam-tipped waves. But
Violet was not to be persuaded, for she had purchased these
strange creations because she rather liked them, and because
she liked also and wanted to help the old antiquary-artist who
had executed them. Her friend represented to her that they
were bound to horrify Picasso, to such an extent that probably
he just would not stand for it and would leave the house
directly he saw them. . . . But when the day arrived, and with
it the great painter, on the contrary, the moment he saw them,
he had eyes for nothing else. Continually he went back to
look at them once more. Eclectic as he is in his genius, he
doubtless perceived in them some original vein that had not
yet been exploited, some vision he had not yet essayed. Finally
he offered, slap-out! in front of everyone, to buy them. In
the result, Violet's crestfallen friend and the gang who supported
her esthetic opinion had completely to reverse their views, and
to express enthusiastic admiration of these works.
Picasso was only one among many eminent men and
women: for though, as I have suggested, Violet Gordon
Woodhouse at moments indulged audiences which were not
entirely discriminating, there can yet have been few music-
loving artists and writers, and still fewer musicians, who did not
at some time go to her house. Rodin had, for example, come
over specially from Paris to be present one afternoon when
she played at her then London home, 9 Park Place. Delias
was a friend, and dined with the Woodhouses the night before
he first conducted Koanga m England, at the St. James's Hall,
Madame Adelina Patti was an old friend, far Mr* Gwya&e's
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